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Plan-iterial . . . 


A New Spirit in St. Louis 


“The future of cities is limited only by the stature of men and the vision of 
men’s minds.” This prediction exemplifies a new spirit in the City of St. Louis. 
Stimulation quickens there because a latent inner drive has been started to 
release the city from its doldrums. The motivating force is the earnest desire 
on the part of an organized group to initiate a course of action. The group is 
Civic Progress, Inc., and its name symbolizes its intent. 

The action that Civic Progress, Inc., is to spearhead was keynoted by Boyd 
T. Barnard, Chairman of the Central Business District Council of U.L.I., in 
his summary quoted above. The summary recommendations for the future of 
St. Louis were offered at the conclusion of a panel study undertaken last month 
by the Council at the request of Civic Progress, Inc. Because the things to be 
done in St. Louis are pertinent to other cities, parts of Chairman Barnard’s 
statement at the conclusion of the panel study are repeated here. Recommen- 
dations on specific subjects of the study are not mentioned because these items, 
though realistic, are extensive in their detail. 





Promotion 


“A tremendous job in providing for the future of St. Louis can be done by 
human facilities. There must be injected into the campaign a dramatic quality 
that will exhilarate all the citizens. They must endorse the blueprint of things 
to be done. Pittsburgh affords an inspiring example of what can be done 
through proper promotion of ideas—and with money. Pittsburgh has become 
one of the best advertised cities in America and it justly deserves the praise 
that it gets from everyone who has seen the rejuvenation that has taken place 
there. 

“You must consider a vigorous promotional campaign to show locally and 
beyond the trading area that St. Louis is awake to solving its problems, that 
the City is on the move and that it is doing something to solve the problems. 


Aesthetics 


“There is a significantly important phase in betterment that must be given 
consideration; that is the aesthetics of the city. We are no longer a pioneer 
people. We are mature. We must consider amenities in cities and we must 
think about people’s responses to these amenities—the worthwhile things that 
weren't considered practical one or two generations ago. 
first be-a city beautiful.’ 


‘A city practical must 
That is a quotation from a city expert of a preceding 
It was a prophetic state- 
ment and has proved to be a truism. 

“One evidence that St. 


Louis recognizes this truth is the way you are 
preserving your historic buildings. All landmarks and structures of any his- 
torical nature should be examined carefully before they are demolished. 


Eventually, America is going to be paying greater attention and attaching more 
importance to the value of such historic shrines as you have in this area. 

“There are many cooperative endeavors that must be pushed forward. 
There should be an effective fix-up, paint-up, and clean-up campaign not only 
in the downtown area but throughout the entire city. 


Sign Control 


“Another suggestion is the institution of regulatory measures for the contro! 
of signs in the core area. It adds nothing to the attractiveness of a city to 
find a heterogeneous array of advertising signs varying in size, type, and length 
of extension over the sidewalks. Cities that regulate signs have benefited 
aesthetically, in the Panel’s opinion, and merchants have not been hurt. 

(Cont'd on Page 5) 
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THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNITY 


FACILITIES 
With sustained demand for houses 
and with more and more building 


taking place on farm land farther and 
farther from city limits, providing com- 
munity facilities becomes a greater and 
greater problem. Many local govern- 
ments cannot manage the heavy finan- 


cial burdens being imposed by ex- 
panded needs for’ schools, parks, 
utilities, and public services. New 
home owners by themselves cannot 
furnish enough in taxes to finance 
added public improvements. In this 
dilemma, either new revenues must 


be found by a wider tax base or new 
methods of financing must be 

The 
areas of rapid growth is causing real 
Recently the 
NAHB created a special committee to 


sought. 


size of this problem in many 


concern. Directors of 
give its attention to finding solutions. 
The home builder is caught between 
a fast moving market and a stalled 
municipality unable to provide the fa- 
cilities to service the new houses that 


he is building. 
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INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL PANEL STUDIES THREE VERMONT CITIES 
Cold Water and a Good Labor Market are Attractive to Small Industries 


Substantial potentialities for indus- 
trial growth were found in three Ver- 
mont cities by a special panel of the 
Urban Land Institute’s Industrial Coun- 


cil during a_ study conducted this 
summer. 
The study was undertaken at the 


request of the Greater Vermont Asso- 
ciation, which is the state chamber of 
commerce of Vermont. Using three 
selected Vermont communities as focal 
points, the study was directed to deter- 
mining their assets and liabilities from 
an industrial development standpoint. 

The three cities were Bennipfgton, 
near the southwest corner of the} state; 
St. Johnsbury, in the northeast gection 
and on a railroad connecting Montreal 
and Boston; and Burlington, on Lake 
Champlain 40 miles below the Cana- 
dian border. In each case the natura! 
trading area was included; for Burling: 
ton, this took in several other cities 
and towns making up the Greater 
Burlington area. 


Economic Data Secured 


As a preliminary step, each com- 
munity furnished the panel with exten- 
sive factual and statistical data bearing 
on such subjects as existing industrial 
development, labor supply, transporta- 
tion, utilities, community facilities, 
natural resources, available industrial 
sites and buildings, and laws, regula- 
tions and policies affecting industrial 
development. Thus the panel members 
came to Vermont equipped with basic 
facts upon which to base further 
inquiries. 

The entire panel visited each of the 
three communities, where the mem- 
bers were given a first-hand view of 
existing industries, industrial sites, and 
the city generally, and also engaged in 
an intensive question-and-answer ses- 
sion with civic and business leaders, 
municipal officials, and the operators 
of existing industrial plants. In addi- 
tion, the panel met with a-number of 
state officials and business leaders to 
explore such general subjects as state 
and services affecting industry, 
the availability of industrial financing, 
and statewide power and transportation 
systems. 


laws 


Present Industry Active 
Although often considered to be a 
predominantly agricultural state, Ver- 
mont has many industrial plants that 
find conditions well adapted to their 
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needs. In fact, on a statewide basis, 
income from industry is approximately 
$250 million per year as compared with 
$118 million from agricultural and $100 
million from recreation. For the most 
part, Vermont industrial plants are 
prospering and are experiencing some 
growth in volume, although, like all of 


New England, the state has suffered 
losses because of the out-migration of 
the textile industry. This fact, coupled 
with the desire to provide more em- 
ployment opportunities for the children 
they are educating, has stimulated 
widespread interest in further industrial 
development. 
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Assets for Industry 


In its examination of the three areas, 
the Industrial Council panel evaluated 
many factors of interest to prospective 
industries. Some of the more signifi- 
cant are summarized as follows: 

Water. All three of the cities have 
ample supplies of both surface and 
underground water. Furthermore, the 
water is of good quality and can be 
cbtained at maximum temperatures, as 
low as 43 degrees in some cases. In- 
dustries having a water problem would 
find this a material aid in processing, 
in air conditioning, or in _ cooling. 
Municipal water supply systems wel- 
come large water users, and are pre- 
pared to meet almost any demand. 
Alternatively, plant wells can be drilled 
at almost any location with an assur- 
ance of an ample yield. 

Labor. Plant operators and others 
interviev'ed by the panel were unani- 
mous in their praise of the intelligence, 
productivity, and versatility of Vermont 
labor. The branch plant manager of 
a national corporation reported the 
successful transition from one type of 
production to another radically differ- 
ent operation, using the same _ labor 
force. A machine tool maker testified 
that local labor, aided by both co- 
operative schooling and in-plant train- 
ing, is providing excellent material for 
both skilled workers and supervisory 
personnel. Trade school graduates 
within the state are eagerly sought 
by out-of-state employers. Again and 
again, the panel was informed that 
labor quality more than offsets the 
somewhat higher costs of transportation 
and other locational factors, resulting 
in an operation fully competitive with 
others closer to markets. 

Quantitatively, Vermont has no large 
dabor pools comparable to those in 
more highly industrialized areas. In 
1950 the population of the entire state 
was 377,747, about equivalent to that 
of Rochester, N. Y. The largest city, 
Burlington, had 33,155 persons living 
within its borders, although drawing 
on a county population of 62,570. 
Hence, it appears that future industrial 
development will continue, as hereto- 
fore, to be based upon the attraction 
of relatively small plants with good 
growth potentials, rather than large 
units in mass production. 

The Industrial panel agreed with this 
thinking, but recommended greater 
provision be made for vocational edu- 
cation and training in special skills 
While a start has been made in this 
direction, the effort has been geared to 
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the requirements of existing industries 
in the state. The panel pointed out 
that building up a pool of skilled 
workers would be a major inducement 
to attract new industries, even though 
the first effect might be to accentuate, 
for a time, the out-migration of train- 
ees to other states. 

Living Conditions. The panel was 
impressed with the amenities in the 
three cities visited. Municipal services 
are well handled, schools are un- 
crowded, good hospitals are in opera- 
tion, housing is in adequate supply, 
summer and winter recreation facilities 
in this resort region are outstanding. 
The loyalty of Vermonters to their 
home state is of particular significance. 
When they leave, the panel was told 
frequently, it is not from choice but 
from economic necessity. As new 
employment opportunities are devel- 
oped, many of them are confidently 
expected to return. 

Transportation. Although admittedly 
off the beaten track, Vermont indus- 
tries find this fact no handicap to their 
operations. The state’s railroads and 
freight forwarders give expeditious 
service for both incoming and outgoing 
freight to the east, south, west, and 
Canadian points, with third-morning 
delivery to Chicago and Detroit. A 
well-organized truck transportation 
system gives overnight service to New 
England, New York, and New Jersey, 
with connections to other areas. Com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway is 
expected to improve communication 
with the mid-west, and the state is 
pressing for the inclusion in that proj- 
ect of a proposed enlargement of the 
existing waterway connecting Albany, 
N. Y. with the St. Lawrence River via 
Lake Champlain, now’ used 
exclusively by oil barges. Any com- 
pany using Canadian raw materials 
for the eastern market would find a 
Vermont location a definite advantage 
for in-transit processing. 

Utilities. Through existing inter- 
connections with the New England 
Power System and others, the power 
companies can meet any prospective 
demands for electric power. Industrial 
power rates are not burdensome to 
normal users, although not at a level 
low enough to attract extremely large 
power consumers. Natural gas lines 
have not yet reached Vermont; muni- 
cipal gas service depends upon manu- 
factured gas or, in some cases, supplies 
shipped in by tank car. 


almost 


Community Receptivity to Industry. 
All three of the areas studied showed 


the panel ample quantities of unde- 
veloped land well suited to industriai 
use, with municipal services, highway 
access, and, in most cases, rail connec- 
tions. Land prices are reasonable. In 
each of the cities, the panel found an 
alert appreciation of the value of fur- 
ther industrial development to pro- 
vide needed additional employment, 
and a willingness on the part of muni- 
cipal officials and civic leaders to co- 
operate with and furnish any reason- 
able assistance to new industries. 


Panel Findings 


As a result of the U.L.I. study, a 
report has been made to each of the 
three communities which deals directly 
with its own conditions. In general 
terms, the panel’s findings and recom- 
mendations were along the following 
lines: 

1. Each of communities 
would benefit materially from addi- 
tional industrial activity to give a 
broader economic base. 


the three 


2. Each of them has assets and at- 
tractions that should make it possible 
successfully to attract additional in- 
dustries. 

3. Availability of labor, one of the 
prime assets in all three cities should 
be enhanced by an enlarged program 
of vocational and adult education. 


4. Promotional efforts should be in- 
tensified, and existing promotion agen- 
cies should minimize rivalries and 
maximize cooperation. Much work is 
still to be done in presenting the attrac- 
tions of the communities from an in- 
dustrial standpoint, and in preparing 
to service inequities promptly 
efficiently. Specific suggestions 
made along these lines. 


5. Small plants with good growth 
potentialities, producing items rela- 
tively light in weight compared with 
value, constitute the most promising 
prospects. Specifically named as ex- 
amples were: the production of elec- 
tronic tubes and devices; electric hand 
electric timers; mechanical cal- 
culators; plastics and other chemicals, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals; and paper 
consumer products. 


6. The search for new _ industries 
should not be permitted to obscure 
opportunities for building up _ those 
already operating in the three com- 
munities. This activity also offers real 
opportunities for 
ment possibilities. 


and 
were 


tools; 


increasing employ- 
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THE J. C. NICHOLS FOUNDATION AWARD 
1954 - 1955 


Sponsored by 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


and 


THE J. C. NICHOLS FOUNDATION OF THE 
URBAN LAND INSTITUTE 


The J. C. Nichols Foundation of the Urban Land Institute will offer a grant-in-aid in the amount 
of $2,000 to be awarded during the Spring of 1955, for research to be carried on during the academic 
year 1955-56 at Georgia Institute of Technology. 

The competition is open to any man or woman who has been admitted to the Graduate Division 
of Georgia Institute of Technology for study during the academic year 1955-56 in Architecture, City 
Planning, Civil Engineering, or Industrial Management. 

A faculty committee of Georgia Institute of Technology will nominate candidates for the award 
based upon the submission of an outline of research aimed at producing a better understanding of the 
problems of urban growth and development. The following are the general subjects within which a 
student may develop a specific research topic: 

1. Potential Effects of Technological and Social Change upon Urban Communities. 

Securing Effective Citizen Participation in Urban Planning. 
Methods of Enhancing the Economic Base of an Urban Community. 
Governmental Organization of Metropolitan Areas. 
Urban Growth Problems. 
Problems of the Central Business District. 
A Program for Urban Redevelopment, Rehabilitation and Conservation. 
Transportation Developments and Their Influence on Urban Communities. 
The Effect of Zoning on Land Values. 
. New Techniques of Zoning or Zoning Administration. 
. Recent Advances in Land Subdivision Design and Control. 
. Long-Range Programming of Public Works and Capital Expenditure Budgeting. 
. Urban Sanitation, Including Multipurpose Use of Streams in Urban Area:. 
. Hydrology of Urban Watersheds. 
. Foundation Conditions as They Affect Urban Development. 
. The Noise Problem in Urban Areas. 

Research topics in other aspects of community development may be approved by the faculty 

committee. 


Each candidate for the award is required to submit to the J. C. Nichols Memorial Award Com- 
mittee of Georgia Institute of Technology, Howard K. Menhinick, Chairman, 225 North Avenue, 
N.W., Atlanta, Georgia, not later than March 15, 1955, the following documents: 

1. A specific research proposal which will include a preliminary outline, an explanation of the 
proposed method of accomplishing the project, and a proposed time schedule for the comple- 
tion of the various phases of the project. 

2. A brief biographical sketch. 


. Evidence either of (a) current enrollment in Georgia Institute of Technology in the Gradu- 
ate Division in Architecture, City Planning, Civil Engineering, or Industrial Management or 
(b) admission by Georgia Institute of Technology to the Graduate Division in one of the 
above programs for the summer quarter of 1955. In either of the above cases, the committee 
will have available and will review the transcript of the applicant’s academic credits. 
Any man or woman who wishes to become a candidate for the J. C. Nichols Memorial Award is 
requested to advise the Chairman of the Award Committee at an early date. 


ae 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
Ae 
8. 
>. 


Jesse Clyde Nichols 





General Rules Governing the Competition 


Eligibility: The competition is open to any man or woman who either (a) is enrolled in 
Georgia Institute of Technology in the spring quarter of 1955 in the Graduate Division in 
Architecture, City Planning, Civil Engineering or Industrial Management or (b) has been 
admitted by Georgia Institute of Technology to the Graduate Division in one of the above 
programs for the summer quarter of 1955. 


. The award will be based upon the candidate’s prospective ability to complete a worthwhile 
research project as indicated by his or her academic record, interest in the field, research pro- 
posal, and willingness and ability to devote to the research project at Georgia Institute of 
Technology a major portion of the year starting at the beginning of the summer quarter. 
The award winner will be required to devote the summer and spring quarters exclusively to 
the research but will be permitted during the fall and winter quarters to carry, in addition to 
work on the research, an academic work load consistent with satisfactory progress on the 
research project. Georgia Institute of Technology will accept as a Master’s thesis a satisfac- 
torily completed research project by the winner of the award. 

A primary objective of the research is to develop material having direct application in the 
selected field. 

. The funds will be disbursed by the Controller, Georgia Institute of Technology, under the 
supervision of the Faculty Committee, in four quarterly installments payable on July 1, 1955, 
October 1, 1955, January 1, 1956 and March 1, 1956. Quarterly payments will be subject to 
demonstration to the Committee of satisfactory progress in the research undertaking. In the 
event of failure to carry the research to successful completion, for any reason whatsoever, 
any unexpended funds from the Grant will revert to the Foundation. 

. The J. C. Nichols Foundation Committee reserves prior rights of publication for one year 
following the date of submittal of the final research report. 

The report must conform to standards of presentation required by the Graduate Division, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, for Master’s theses. 


THE J. C. NICHOLS MEMORIAL AWARD COMMITTEES 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
BLAKE R. VAN LEER, President 


Ray L. SwEIGERT, 
Dean of the Graduate Division 
Howarp K. MENHINICK, Regents’ Professor of City Planning, Chairman of the Award Committee 
Haro_p BusH Brown, Director of the School of Architecture 
Husert E. DENNIsON, Director of the Department of Industrial Management 

JoserH E. Moore, Head of the Department of Psychology 

GLENN N. Sisk, Head of the Department of Social Sciences 
Rosert E. StrEMKE, Director of the School of Civil Engineering 
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THE J. C. NICHOLS FOUNDATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE URBAN LAND INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

RICHARD J. SELTZER, Chairman 


Past President, Urban Land Institute 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NEWTON C. FARR JoHN C. TAayLor 


Chicago, Illinois 
Real Estate Consultant 
Farr, Chinnock & Sampson 


HuGH PotTTer 
Houston, Texas 


Charman of the Board, River Oaks Corporation 
RoBERT P. GERHOLZ 

Flint, Michigan 

President, Gerholz Community Homes, Inc. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Chairman of the Board, J. C. Nichols Company 


Davip D. BOHANNON 
San Mateo, California 
President, David D. Bohannon Organization 


Warp C. GIFFORD 
Kansas City, Missouri 


President, Ward C. Gifford Realty Company 
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lifetime. He was an original member of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission of 
Washington, D. C., and served for more than 20 years. He was a founder of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute, served as first chairman of the Institute’s Community Builders’ Council, and filled an influential 
role in many national organizations in the development field. 





In his own community, Mr. Nichols was a tireless leader, serving on community, educational, 
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thority on city planning and community development in the United States at the time of his death 
in 1950. As a developer and builder, he attained world renown. His famed Country Club District in 
Kansas City became a model for the finest type of planned communities in the nation. 


He exerted a profound influence on the course of city planning and community development. 
His leadership in this field was manifest in the many positions of importance he occupied during his 








Members of the Panel 


The following members of the In- 
dustrial Council participated in the 
panel study of Bennington, St. Johns- 
bury and_ Burlington: 
Walter S. Schmidt, President, 
A. Schmidt, Inc., Cincinnati; Vice 
Chairman, Richard J. Seltzer, Phila- 
delphia; Gayle W. Arnold, Manager 
Industrial Development, The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, Balti- 
more; G. E. Garnhart, Director, Real 
Estate and Insurance, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh; 
Robert C. Hienton, Vice-President— 
Marketing, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company; Ear] D. Hollins- 
head, Manager, John W. Galbreath & 
Co., Pittsburgh; William F. Keesler, 
Vice President, The First National Bank 
of Boston; Lawrence H. Lang, Cragin, 
Lang, Free & Co., Cleveland; George 
C. Smith, Valley Lee, Maryland; H. 
Gifford Till, Director, Industrial Re- 
search & Development Department, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Dallas; 
and F. Poche Waguespack, Waguespack 
Pratt Co., New Orleans. Thomas 
McCaffrey, Jr., Thomas McCaffrey Co., 
Pittsburgh, attended as an observer. 


Fred’k 


U.L.I. staff members participating were 
Robert B. Garrabrant, Secretary of the 
Industrial Council; and Mrs. S. S. Dyer, 


secretarial assistant. 


PLAN-ITORIAL 
(Cont'd from Page 2) 


Appearance of Parking Lots 


“Consider the appearance of park- 
ing lots. How much do these lots, 
which are eyesores, add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the downtown area? Think 
about some standard requirements, 
such as surrounding these lots with 
low walls of brick or other suitable 
material; consider some form of uni- 
form fencing, the landscaping of these 
lots, and the erection of standardized 
ticket booths instead of the present 
worn-out looking shacks. 


Block Face-Lifting 


“Consider the value of coordinating 
your various merchants associations 
and property owner groups for a cam- 
paign of block face-lifting and gen- 
eral improvement. Some organizations 
have been remarkably successful in 
inspiring the merchants and property 
owners with a sense of pride in the 
downtown area. This pridefulness has 
resulted in a more attractive appear- 
ance for the entire district. 


Urban Land 


Chairman, 


Competition With the Suburbs 


“Actually, the St. Louis central busi- 
ness area is not in as highly competi- 
tive a position with its suburbs as are 
some other cities. The outlying shop- 
ping centers here, though effective and 
attractive, do not constitute as strong a 
magnet from the center as they do in 
some Other cities. Detroit, for example, 
has a completely integrated suburban 
shopping center that should have a 
much greater pull for consumer buy- 
ing than is the case with any of the 
shopping centers in this area. So it is 
not too late, from the standpoint of 
your competitive position with the sub- 
urbs, to do those things downtown that 
tend in sum total to make the district 
a more attractive and convenient place 
in which to shop in all its facets, which 
in our judgment play a part in the 
mind of the consumer. 


For the Future 


“Looking to the future, your officials 
must press for a greater degree of 
self-government and towards a plan 
for the rendering of regional services 
through a central source. Coming to 
the physcial aspects, this city must be 
made a more convenient city in which 
to live and to work. It must have an 
attractive and easily reached central 
business district because that is the 
community heart from which pulses 
the life blood to peripheral towns and 
areas. You must tear down decayed 
and obsolete buildings and revamp 
great segments of the close-in city. You 
must build expressways—and promptly. 

“It is the judgment of the Panel that 
this city can have an extra-ordinary 
future if its citizens band together in 
a strong and energetic movement to 
reach a group of specifically designated 
objectives. 

“St. Louis has problems. They are 
serious, but they are not fundamentally 
different from those problems which 
are encountered elsewhere. There is 
evidence that your community leaders 
have become infused with zeal for 
betterment. Through Civic Progress, 
there is an organizational setup which 
can do much for the future of this 
city. It can coordinate all the various 
groups and factions. It can tackle the 
problems vigorously so that the prob- 
lems in a large measure will be 
solved.” 


The Sponsors 


The Sponsor for this activity was 
Civic Progress, Inc., with the collabo- 
ration of the Real Estate Board of St. 
Louis, the Building Owners and Mana- 


gers Association of St. Louis, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis. Cooperating agencies were 
the City Plan Commission, the Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Author- 
ity, and the Housing Authority; to- 
gether with personnel of the City 
Administration and many business and 
civic organizations in St. Louis. 


The Study 


The study began from the desire of 
the principal Sponsor, Civic Progress, 
Inc., for a means by which an attack 
on St. Louis’ problems might be spear- 
headed. An outline for the scope of 
the study was set by the Sponsors’ 
questions. As formulated by the Spon- 
sors, these related specifically to down- 
town St.- Louis but included items 
related to the strategic position of 
Metropolitan St. Louis, expressways, 
mass transportation, parking facilities, 
and the commercial future of down- 
town in relation to additional office 
space, disposition of the Old Federal 
Building, justification for redevelop- 
ment of the area adjacent to the river- 
front memorial and the highest 
and best use for the areas immediately 
adjacent to the core of the city. 

The oral report of the Panel was 
presented to the Sponsors at a Pre- 
sentation Session held in St. Louis on 
Friday, October 15, 1954. The written 
report of the Panel blueprints a course 
of action for the Sponsors’ guidance in 
developing the New Spirit of St. Louis. 


site, 


PLANNING GRANT 


First grant of $16,000 by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency under 
the urban planning assistance provi- 
sions of the 1954 Housing Act has been 
approved for the Rhode Island Devel- 
opment Council. The funds. granted 
on a fifty-fifty matching basis, are to 
be used for surveys, studies and plans 
for readjustments in land use and 
planning designed to lessen the danger 
to human life, damage to property and 
disruption of community services from 
recurring hurricanes and other storms 
in the Rhode Island shore area. 

The surveys and plans will cover 
almost all of the State’s shore line and 
will extend inland for approximately 
six miles. Objective of the survey is 
to determine the most appropriate land 
uses for the area in the light of recent 
storm experience. 

The first “workable program” for 
slum elimination was also approved 
on November 18 for the City of Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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Urban Real Estate, Ernest M. Fisher and 
and Robert Moore Fisher. Henry Holt 
and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, August 1954, 
502 pp. tables. $6.50. 

Real estate in terms of value is the 
largest element of wealth in the United 
States. It touches the daily life of all 
of us. We familiar with land 
and buildings that we take this com- 
modity for granted. Yet there 
physical, legal, and economic 
forces that bear heavily upon it. The 
purpose of this book is to define the 
concept of real estate and to discuss 
its consequences. The book examines 
the physical characteristics of land and 
improvements, the legal rules that con- 


the he- 


are so 


are 
social 


Aitinn mooaorl-at troy 
Givion Marner 


havior of real estate markets, 


transactions, 
the econ- 
use patterns 
and ap- 
public 


base of cities, land 
and their changes, finance 
praisal, and the influence of 
bedies on real The book is a 
text for the student; it is a current 
reference for lenders, in- 
vestors and appraisers; it is a source 
of knowledge about an element often 
dealt with in ignorance by private 
builders and public officials concerned 
with city planning, urban redevelop- 
ment, public housing, and general wel- 
fare. In short, this is a book that 
should be widely read for understand- 
ing urban Its value is made 
greater by its and 


omic 


estate. 


mortgage 


areas. 
citations cases-1n- 


point. 


Planning and New Residential Devel- 
opment. Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Regional Planning Commission, Bridge- 
port, Pa. 1954. 82 pp., mimeo. $1.25. 
The impact of new residential 
velopment in the three-county area 
adjacent to Philadelphia led to the 


de- 


création of planning 
whose report this is. It represents an 
effort to evaluate widespread problems 
arising from new development, but it 
leaves cut precise recommendations for 
reaching adequate solutions. 
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The Fourth Revised Edition of 


The COMMUNITY 


BUILDERS HANDBOOK 
—An ideal gift. 
Special price to members 
Regular price 
Students’ Edition (Plain 
Binding) for colleges and 


universities $ 5.00 


Pattern for Commercial Land Use: 
Part I—Existing Conditions; Part II— 
Policy Conclusions. City Planning 
Commission, Wichita, Kansas. 1954. 28 
pp. maps, charts. 


Good staff work 


mission’s good 


is basic to a com- 
In Wichita the 


The two parts 


work. 

quality of both is high. 
of the report noted here are evidences 
of the Part 


I gives the Commission bases for policy 


Commission’s staff work. 


decisions; Part II presents reasons why 
made. A detail of 


the 


decisions should be 


the second part of report worth 


noting is the listing of advantages 
and disadvantages between the ribbon 
type of commercial use and the shop- 
The 


report, too, is noteworthy for its clear 


ping center type of development. 


simple, and attractive presentation. 
We still say that zoning ordinances 

should permit shopping centers in the 

should not indicate locations 


text but 


on the map. 


An Appraisal of Census Programs for 
Marketing Uses. Neil H. Borden, 
Stanley Frame, William C. Gordon, Jr., 
Charles W. Smith. Reprint, The Journal 
of Marketing, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, April 
1954. 35 pp. 50¢ per single copy. 

If anyone ever wondered whether 
conducting the Census of Manufactur- 
ing were worth the expense and 
trouble, this report will tell him of the 
value of such a Federal undertaking 
and the extent to which the 
an essential tool in the national econ- 
cmy. In addition, the report is an 
evaluation of the current need that 
the country has for instituting a new 
taking. In passing the 
regular enumeration date, Con- 
has shortsightedly denied bus- 
best source for analyzing 
existing conditions. Spot checks are 
not reliable substitutes; neither are 
private The full weight of 
the Federal Government is needed for 
authenticity. Business census data are 


data is 


census 
last 


gress 


over 


iness its 


surveys. 


used for a wide variety of major mar- 
keting purposes including: analyses 
for market potentials, economic and 
sales forecasting, distribution, sales per- 
formance; layout of territories, 
Iccation of warehouses and stores, 


sales 
and 
determinations of marketing research. 
The survey this 
points to a need for greater census 
frequency and speedier reporting, but 
with no demand for drastic changes in 
data collected. 


reported in article 


The Population of San Francisco—A 
Half Century of Change. Department 
of City Planning, 100 Larkin St., San 
Francisco. 1954. 32 pp., charts. 


In many ways this presentation and 
analysis of facts, trends, and changing 
relationships between San Francisco 
and the Bay Area is fundamental to 
the policy of government and the prac- 
tice of private endeavor in that region. 
This report is an excellent one for 
understanding the forces that bring 
about changes, needs and possibilities 
for planning and developing the city. 
A clear picture of pertinent social and 
economic data for practical purposes 
is given by this Planning Commission’s 
report. 


HOUSING—U.S.A. Editorial Board 
(NAHB). Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York 
7, N. Y. 1954. 224 pp. illus. $5.00. 


In the last few years, homebuilding 
has been transformed from a complex 
handicraft to a national mass produc- 
tion industry with local assembly line 
methods. Essentially, this book is the 
story of the giant’s awakening under 
prodding of the merchant builder. In- 
cluded in the book are sections on 
mortgage credit, housing market, gov- 
ernment’s role in housing, building 
ccdes, inflation, taxes—all told as parts 
of the housing subject. The editors 
are fourteen of the industry’s leaders. 
Among other contributors was the Ur- 
ban Land Institute. The NAHB editorial 
board presents this book as the story 
of home builders and their industry. 
Since homebuilding has become a 
major factor in the economy and since 
so many people are concerned, we feel 
that this book will be of interest to all. 


Have you ordered your copy? 


THE CITY FIGHTS BACK 


Based upon data gathered by the 
Central Business District Council 
and edited by Hal Burton. 


Richard C. Bond, President, 
John Wanamaker Philadelphia, 
Inc.: “Not only is it informative, 
but it is thoughtful and vital 
reading. There can be no doubt 
that it is a ‘must’ for anyone with 
even a slight interest in his city’s 
future.” 


Price—$5.00. Special discounts 
for quantities of 5 or more. The 
solution to your BUSINESS GIFT 
problem. 
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